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Curzon and the Foreign Office came to a state of sus-
pended animation, and Mr. Montagu and the India
Office to that of suspended irritation.
Mr. Lloyd George had grown almost abnormal in
his belief in and his respect for the Greeks. He was
not au courant with the problems of the Near East.
He had little knowledge of the value of its various peoples.
As a politician much of his strength lay in the Non-
conformist vote, and this was solidly against the Turks.
He had behind him the tradition of Gladstone. He
realized the vital importance of the Mediterranean as
a high-road of the Empire and that both Italy and
France desired to make it their own specially preserved
lake. He saw that a Greater Greece was an aid to
British policy. He had stumbled on the undoubted
fact that for many a long day Greek and British interests
in the Mediterranean must go hand in hand. It is said
that he had also stumbled on to the knowledge that
there had been an Ancient Greece with its great poets
and philosophers and that this had inspired his Welsh
soul. This may or may not be so, for, as M. Clemenceau
once said, " I know that Mr. Lloyd George can read,
but I do not know if he ever does."
Under the influence of the charm of M. Venizelos
he saw in a brilliant picture a Greek Empire reviving
in Europe and Anatolia the splendours of its ancestors,
keeping open the Straits for Europe, holding back the
Asiatic and infidel Turk, and maintaining the Mediter-
ranean high-road for the British Empire. He recog-
nized that if Greece should grow obstreperous, she was
open to rapid punishment by a sea-power.